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OUR CORN LAWS. 


* 


2 In a country bleſſed with an excellent cli- 
mate and rich ſoil, where property has been 
perfectly ſecured for at leaſt a century; a, coun- 
try well acquainted with the mode of huſban- 
dry, practiced in a neighbouring kingdom, 


which has been long celebrated for its know- 


ledge in it; one would naturally expect, that 


agri- 


F 


agriculture muſt have made a conſiderable pro- 


greſs. The fact however was otherwiſe, until 
within theſe very few years, owing to the fol- 
lowing cauſes :—the great poverty of the Iriſh 
tenantry; the unjuſt and impolitic vote of 
agiſtment; the ſeverity of the popery laws; 
and, I am ſorry to ſay, the miſtaken policy of 
a fiſter-kingdom, from which Ireland got her 
conſtitution, and with which ſhe is, and muſt 
ever remain united by the cloſeſt bonds of mu- 
tual intereſt. A more enlightened policy and 
a juſter eſtimation of the true intereſts of both 
kingdoms having now happily taken place, 
this laſt cauſe, which it muſt be owned was 
the principal one, ſhould not have been men- 
tioned, if it had not laid the foundation of 
great part of our preſent corn ſyſtem: I mean 
the land carriage bounty on corn, ground and 
unground, brought to Dublin. If it be a re- 
proach to a great nation to have remained for 


a long 


EF. 3 
a long time under the influence of prejudice, 
and to have miſtaken her real intereſt, it is no 
more than what every nation in the world 
has afforded innumerable inſtances of, and Ire- 


land perhaps as many as any other, 


Though I have not taken notice of tythes, 
as one of the cauſes which impeded the pro- 
greſs of agriculture here, it is not that I differ 
in opinion from the learned Archdeacon Paley, 
who ſays, that tythes 40 a heavy tax on til - 
lage, and operate as a bounty upon paſturage; 
but becauſe moſt other countries experienced 
the inconveniences ariſing from tythes as well as 
Ireland. However exceptionable the land car- 
riage bounty muſt appear at preſent to every 
unprejudiced, diſintereſted perſon, it was at 
the time it was adopted, in 1758, probably the 
beſt ſubſtitute, which human wiſdom could 
have deviſed for any of the following meaſures, 

which 


ES] 
which were then conſidered as unattainable : 
an effectual duty on all foreign corn, to ſecure 


the home conſumption for our own: an ope- 


rative export bounty, to take off any redun- 


dancy : a proper ſufficient coaſt bounty. This 


every one knows was the real cauſe of adopting 
the land carriage bounty, and not any pecu- 
liarity in the ſituation of Dublin. It was in 


fact a ſcheme, and quite a new one, for encou- 


raging tillage in a country, where it had been 


long ſo much neglected, as not to raiſe corn 


ſufficient for her own trifling conſumption, and 


therefore obliged to import foreign grain 


which muſt be very pernicious to a poor coun- 


try, that had but one manufacture, and that 
confined to a very ſmall part of it. I do not 
mean to put the coaſt-bounty in competition 
with either of the other two meaſures; it is ſo 


much inferior to them, that J have great doubts 
| of 


SY 


7 


CK: 
of the propriety of continuing it; though it is 
beyond compariſon more eligible than a land- 
carriage bounty, I ſhould be aſhamed to make 
this remark, if I had not heard it ſagaciouſly 
obſerved, that a carriage by land 1s more cer- 
tain than a carriage by ſea. The very low 
price of corn in England for a great length of 


time, rendered this meaſure the more neceſ- 


ſary. During a period of fifteen years, from 


1742 to 1756, the average price of wheat in 


London was not more than twenty-ſeven ſhil- 


lings the quarter *. At the end of that period 


corn got up there to an exorbitant price, and 


the average price of corn in England for the 


fifteen ſucceeding years was ſo very high, that 


in 1772 the parliament thought it neceſſary to 
make ſome alteration in the corn laws. The 


bill, it is true, did not paſs into a law until 


* Anderſon's Hiſt, of Commerce, vol, iv. page 157. 
London edit. 1789. 


the 


E 
the following year, owing to an accident. It 
appears from this, that the high price of corn 
was prior to this act of 1773, and that the 
complaints made againſt this act, of raiſing the 
price of corn in England, are not founded.— 
The good effects of the land- carriage bounty 
were greatly owing to the high price of corn 
in England, which, as I faid before, began 
nearly at the time of the commencement of the 
bounty-act, and has continued to this time, 


with few intermiſſions. This has cauſed Eng- 


land to import corn to a conſiderable amount 


for her own conſumption ; yet her various and 
extenſive manufactures were never in ſo flou- 
riſhing a condition as at preſent, though her 
manufacturers pay at leaſt one-third more for 
their bread than they did forty years ago, and 
though the taxes on what are generally conſi- 
dered there as the neceſſaries of life, have en- 


creaſed more in England within that period, 
than 


1 
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than in any other country in Europe. The 
two great laws made in England for encourag- 
ing tillage; preventing the importation of fo- 
reign corn, by laying heavy duties on it; and 
promoting, by bounties, the exportation of 
their own; are often confounded by political 
writers, who attribute ſolely to the bounties 
what, in all probability, the high duties greatly 
contributed to. The high duties on foreign 
corn took place in England in 1670, eighteen 
years before the export bounty act, which 
paſſed in 1688; yet corn was remarkably low 
there in the years immediately preceding this 
laſt period, which was the cauſe of paſling the 
bounty act, in order to raiſe the price of jit.— 
The advocates for the bounty ſay, that it has 
had a contrary effect, and that it has lowered 
the price of it. To prove this they produce 
the average prices of corn in England, for fifty 
years before and after paſling the a&. This, 


B however, 
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however, is not concluſive, if what the author 


of a French work in great repute aſſerts be true; 
that the average price of grain in France was 
lower during the latter period, than in the for- 
mer +, tho' no export bounty took place there. 
One may, I think, form to himſelf an idea of a 
good corn country ſo circumſtanced, as to ren- 
der an export bounty on corn unneceſlary, if 
not impolitic; for to a country conſuming, in 


conſequence of her opulence, and numerous 


manufactures, an immenſe quantity of corn, 


and ſtill indebted to other countries for the 
raw materials of ſome of thoſe manufactures, 
which ſhe may raiſe at home, the good effects 
of an export bounty on corn are very doubt- 
ful. Protecting the growth of the country by 


bigh duties on foreign corn, ſeems to be much 


+ Sur Ia Legiſlation & le Commerce des Grains, at- 


tributed to Monſ. Neckar. 
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1 
a ſafer method, as it operates as a bounty on 
production, without being ſubject to any of 
thoſe frauds, to which every other mode of 
giving bounties on production are liable, and 
to ſome of which the bounties on export are, 
if I miſtake not, expoſed. It is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe a corn country, in which a 


meaſure of this kind, under proper reſtrictions 


and regulations, muſt not produce good effects. 


The corn act, paſſed this ſeſſion in England, 


ſhews how much more effectual, for the pur- 


poſe of encouraging tillage, their parliament 


No 


man, I believe, ever denied, that the land car- 


conſider that, than an export bounty. 


riage bounty has been of great ſervice to Ire- 


land, and particularly to ten or twelve coun- 
ties in it ; but it does not follow from thence, 


that it would be either wiſe or juſt to conti- 


nue it in our preſent ſituation, after we have 


adopted rhe very meaſures, for which it was 


only 


12 4 
only a ſubſtitute. It is the remark of one of the 
firſt political writers of the age, that laws fre- 
quently continue in force long after hä cir- 
cumſtances which firſt gave occaſion to them, 
and which alone could render them reaſonable, 
are no more. The continuance of the land- 
carriage bounty until now, is a ſtrong inſtance 
of it. Ireland has at leaſt eight hundred miles 
of ſea-coaſt, and contains above eleven mil- 
lions of acres, of which conſiderably more 
than one-fourth part lies within ten miles of 
this very extenſive ſea-coaſt. 'This is exclu- 
ſive of the large tracts of excellent a tillage 
ground, which lie contiguous to its navigable 
rivers; for ſeveral ſuch rivers it has, though 
they have eſcaped the notice of gentlemen of 
great ſagacity. It is unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that no country in the wo: 1d of its ſize, poſ- 
ſeſſes a greater number of excellent harbours, 
and ſafe commodious bays and creeks, from 


whence 
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whence corn may be taken to any part of the 
globe. To talk of the neceſſity of a land-car- 
riage bounty, in an independant kingdom, 
thus circumſtanced, is certainly one of the 
greateſt paradoxes that ever was attempted to 
be ſupported in an enlightened age and coun- 
try; and the arguments made uſe of for that 
purpole, are full as extraordinary as the mea- 
fare itſelf. I muſt firſt teniark; Wes the advo- 
cates for the land- carriage bounty artfully en- 
deavour to confound it with every other part 
of our corn ſyſtem, as if they muſt all ſtand or 
fall together, and by that means to alarm the 
great body of the people of Ireland, who are 
ſo materially intereſted in the general agricul- 
ture of the kingdom. This ſcheme however 


will not anſwer, as no man of common ſenſe 


will believe, that the landed intereſt of Ireland 


will agree to any alteration in thoſe great mea- 
ſures, which have increaſed the tillage of Ire- 
land 


„ 


land within theſe very few years more rapidly 
than could be expected. The meaſure, which 
has contributed by far the moſt to this in- 
creaſe, 1s undoubtedly the corn act of 1784, 
which laid duties equal to a prombition, on all 

foreign- corn imported, until our own corn 
ſaould ſell at a very high rate; wheat at thirty 
ſhillings the barrel, and other grain in propor- 
tion: To prove this it will be only neceſlary 
to compare the exports and imports of grain, 
before and after this act paſſed. An authentic 
account lately publiſhed of the value of carn, 
imported into and exported from Ireland, for 
ſeveral years, ending at Lady-day 1790, fur. 
viſhes me with the means of doing it. By this 
abſtract it appears, that the value of corn, 
ground and unground, exported 1n five years, 
from Lady-day 1780 to Lady-day 1785, a- 
mounted to 705, 8220. 115. 23d. ; and that the 
yalue of the corn imported in that period, was 


624,940/. 


„ 


624,940!. 125, 7d, : Balance in favour of ex- 


port, 80,881/, 12s. 7d,——The value of the 
grain, ground and unground, exported from 
Lady day 178 to Lady-day 1790, is 2, 20, 1621. 


18s. 115d. ; the value of the ſame articles im- 


ported during that time, 37,22 51. 75. 3d. : Ba- 
lance of export, 2,166,937/. 116. 8 2d. This 
leaves a balance in favour of the five /aſ? years, 


during which foreign corn was ſubjet to high 


duties on importation, of 2,086,055. 13s. Od. 


The export-bounty act took place in 1780.— 


We are told, that the meaſures I have alluded 


to, would not have ſucceeded without the aid 


of the inland bounty; and the reaſon is a 


curious one : becauſe they have not ſucceeded 
in England; (for there have been large quan- 
tities of foreign corn imported into other ports, 
as well as London), as if there was not any 
difference between the circumſtances of the 


two countries; between a country where bread. 
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corn is the tood of the people, and a country 
where potatoes are; between x country where, 
from its immenſe riches, and extenſive manu- 
factures, a very large proportion of the people 
are enabled to feed on fleſh, to procure which 
a conſiderable part of the ſoil is appropriated, 
and a country where the common people, from 
their poverty, very ſeldom taſte it. We are 
told, that the counties in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis cannot ſupply it with corn; 
becauſe they could not formerly, when foreign 
wheat met them at their own market, with a pre- 
mium , above three ſhillings a quarter, excluſive 
of freight. lt is painful to be obliged to 
take notice of ſo abſurd a mode of arguing. 
One of the reaſons for continuing the inland 
bounty is a very ſtrong one againſt it. Dub- 
lin, it is ſaid, requires 300,000 barrels of 
wheat for its yearly conſumption, which, it 
is computed, will take 12,000 acres; ſuppoſing 


One- 


LEE 
one-half always under fallow. This is at the 
rate of five barrels to the acre; and there is 
not ſo much ground, it is pretended, to be 
ſpared from paſture, &c. in the neighbouring 


counties. Nothing can ſhow more ſtrongly 


the wretched huſbandry of this boaſted: region 
of tillage, for which Ireland is taxed above 
Go, oool. a year. In every country the produce 
of the ground near large cities is known to 
be much ſuperior to the produce of the ground 
at any remote diſtance. If that has been con- 
ſtantly remarked in England, Flanders, and 
other countries, where their farmers, from va- 
rious cauſes, make vaſtly a greater quantity of 
excellent manure than the Iriſh farmers do, 


how much greater muſt the difference be here ? 


The queſtion however is not, in what part of 


Ireland the corn, which is neceſſary for home 
conſumption, ought to be raiſed; but whether 
it be juſt or politic to apply the public money 

C | to 
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to encourage tillage in thoſe parts of it whiclt 
are the moſt remote from the capital, and from 
water- carriage, ind of courſe where it can be 
of the leaſt national benefit. The inhabitants 
of the counties near Dublin, and of thoſe on 
the ſea-coaſt, may think it a little ſevere, that 


their money ſhould be able to deprive them of 


the natural advantages they had a right to 


expect from their ſituation, and which were 


probably conſidered at the time of purchaſing 


their ground, or taking a leaſe of it ——The 
more populous any city 1s, the more ſenſibly 
a temporary ſcarcity muſt be felt in it, and for 
that reaſon, and that alone, greater encou- 
ragement ſhould be given at ſuch a time, to 
bring the neceſſaries of life to a capital, than 
to ſmall towns; but holding out a conſtant 
natianal bounty to farmers and millers, to 
bring their corn and flour to the capital, pre- 
terably to ſmall towns, cannot be defended on 


any 


„„ 
any principle of good policy, or common ſenſe. 
Is it not in capitals, that the richeſt and moit 
opulent part of every nation reſide? Is it not 
in capitals, that tradeſmen and manufacturers 
receive the higheſt wages for their labour, and 
for A very good reaſon; becauſe houſe-rent 
and taxes are much higher there than in ſmall 
towns ? Food, in very warm countries, is the 
only want of life, but in this climate it 1s far 
otherwiſe. The value of the bread conſumed 
by a Dublin tradeſman, who earns twelve ſhil- 


lings a week, makes but a very ſmall part of 


his annual expenditure ; for luxury prevails 


much more amongſt that, as well as every 
other claſs of people in capitals, than in ſmall 
towns ; ad experience ſhews us, that habitual 
ſuperfluities become real wants, For which 
reaſon, if the inland carriage bounty had the 
effects, which the advocates for it pretend, but 
which I deny, of reducing the price of corn in 

Dublin 
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Dublin below the average price of the king- 
dom, it would be unjuſt and impolitic. In 
what light then muſt it be confidered, if it has 
a contrary eſte, which I am fatisfied is the 
cafe, Every perſon acquainted with the cauſes 
which contribute to raiſe or lower the price of 
grain, muſt know that the number of ſellers 
contribute much to it : for example, that five 
hundred barrels of wheat brought to market, 
the property of fifty different perſons, will ſell 


at a fairer and more equitable price than if 


they belonged to ten or twenty perſons. . 


Without throwing any imputation on the cha- 
raters of corn and flour merchants, who cer- 
tainly are very uſeful members of ſociety, a 
large and populous city, which entirely de- 
pends on them for their bread, cannot expect 
to eat it as cheap, as if they dealt with farmers, 
whoſe circumſtances will not allow them to 
ſpeculate, and therefore muſt ſell, The flour 


merchants, 


t * 1 


merchants, who deal on large capitals, and 


ſtill much greater credit, are under no ſuch 
neceſſity, and will ſupply the market in the 
manner moſt likely to turn out to their own ad- 


vantage. This is ſo very obvious, that I ſhall 


not further inſiſt on it.——lt has been long 
known, that flour would not ſell near as well 
at foreign markets as corn, which ſeems-not 
to have been ſufficiently attended to by thoſe 
who! dai out their money in erecting flour- 
mills; therefore, if withdrawing the inland 
bounty ſhould put a ſtop, as it is ſaid it will, 
to the building any more mills, inſtead of be- 
ing an injury, either to the public or to indi- 
Wu it would be rendering both an eſſen- 
tial ſervice. To ſay, that the corn granaries, 
though in general built in improper ſituations, 
will become uſeleſs, for want of the inland 
bounty, is. what no one will believe, who will 
give himſelf time to reflect, that as the corn- 


merchant's 
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merchant's proſit increaſes in proportion to the 


farmer's indigence, there is probably no coun- 


try, where the inland corn trade is more pro— 
fitable, than in Ireland. The Grand Canal 1s 
2 conſiderable advantage, which Dublin en- 
joys over every other city in the kingdom.— 
The Royal Canal will be another; and it 
ſhould not be forgotten, that the nation have 
contributed largely to both. The land-carriage 
bounty is a meaſure of a very different nature, 
and poſterity will be at a loſs to account for 
its continuance ſince the year 1784, when it 
became totally uſeleſs ; yet it has colt Ireland 
fince that time between four and five hundred 
thouſand pounds ; a ſum which, if properly ap- 
plied, might have been the means of eltabliſh- . 
ing different manufactures in various parts of 
the kingdom, and thereby of finding employ- 
ment at home for our people, who will other. 
wiſe emigrate. ' 6 DE 58 
FN IN 


